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THE OLD SOUTH. 

The Old South ; Essays Social and Political. By Thomas Nelson Page. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1892. i2mo pp. 344. 

THE Southern section of this country has always been 
characterized by uniformity of convictions ; but perhaps 
no conviction has ever been so uniformly held by Southerners 
as the one which now exists, that a true history of the South- 
ern people must be written before the materials for that his- 
tory shall have vanished from the earth. Our fathers were 
easy-going in this matter, being perhaps content, as has been 
often said, to make history instead of writing it; but the 
present generation, although it too is making history, feels 
keenly the necessity for a written history that shall let the 
world know what manner of men the Southern people are 
and always have been. That the world is in ignorance on 
this point is a matter too notorious for dispute. Advanced 
proclaimers of a "New South" and conservative upholders of 
the "Old South" are at one in asserting that Southern history 
has been misunderstood, however much they may be at va- 
riance in their own views regarding it. They are also at one 
in demanding that this history of the South shall be stripped 
of all romantic coloring, that it shall be thorough and in 
touch with modern methods of investigation ; in other words, 
that it shall be true. For whatever else may be said of the 
Southerner, whether of the past or of the present, however 
much he may dislike criticism of himself and his environ- 
ment, he has never consciously desired to say of himself, or 
to have said of him, anything that was not true. 

This universal desire for a true Southern history has borne 
much and good fruit of late. Newspapers and public speak- 
ers have taken the subject up ; historical societies have 
awakened from their sleep; libraries and collections of relics 
have been begun; and universities have established separate 
historical chairs. But perhaps the best work that has been 
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done so far, has been done by individuals. Many young pro- 
fessors trained to special investigation have published histor- 
ical monographs. Many biographies of great Southerners, 
like Patrick Henry, George Mason and Robert Toombs, have 
been written with loving care. Many delightful essays de- 
scriptive of old-time life in the South have been composed, 
and sometimes, though rarely, the attempt has been made to 
give a philosophic account of the cycles of historic change 
through which the South has passed. From this harvest of 
materials which is sure to increase with the years, the future 
historian of the South will draw with pleasure and profit. 

We do not know a book that he will study with more pleas- 
ure and profit than the delightful volume we are about to 
review. Mr. Page has endeared himself to the people of the 
South by the charming stories in which he has embodied so 
much of the glory and the pathos of the life lived by our 
fathers, but assuredly he has done nothing for Southerners, 
as such, of more value or interest or charm than this collec- 
tion of essays. "Marse Chan" appeals to humanity at large, 
and so it belongs as much to the Northerner or the English- 
man as to the Southerner; but these essays, although they de- 
serve to be read by every one who wishes to know what the 
ante-bellum South really was on its brighter side, belong in 
an exclusive sense to the Southerner of to-day. This is so 
because Mr. Page has written them from his heart, because 
in their composition it was not the artist, the story-teller, the 
literary man that stood first — although their style is excellent 
— but the lover of his people. Mr. Page has not stationed 
himself apart in isolated solitude and judged his people's past 
from the point of view of the philosopher or the historian — 
although he has evidently read their history carefully and 
thought upon it candidly and well — but he has written of it 
and spoken of it as a sympathizer and a lover, as one whose 
human feelings prompt him to touch lightly upon faults and 
to dwell lovingly on virtues, as one whose spirit is broad 
enough to embrace the world, but intense enough to love 
with peculiar passion his local section, his own kith and kin. 
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In the attitude he has assumed he deserves and has won the 
admiration and the affection of his people; and he has se- 
cured that admiration and affection in larger measure than 
he would have done had he written as a historian instead of 
a eulogist. The man who devotes himself to a study or an 
art rarely has the love of his contemporaries, because the 
object of his pursuit is wider than the limits set by a nation 
or a people, and men do not as a rule love or comprehend 
that which is wider than the scope of their own desires and 
affections. They can appreciate patriotism, but not cosmo- 
politanism. They understand how a man can die for his 
State or his peculiar creed, they do not understand how he 
can die or sacrifice himself for art or science which have 
beauty and truth for their objects, and are, therefore, cosmo- 
politan or as wide as humanity. 

Mr. Page terms his essays "social and political," but really 
only one of the eight papers here collected deserves the last 
designation. This essay on "The Negro Question," is a cred- 
itable contribution to the literature of an unpleasant subject 
which in its most important aspects belongs to the New 
South rather than to the Old. We shall, therefore, pass it 
by with the remark that its concluding paragraph (page 344) 
may well be taken as an article of the Southerner's political 
creed : — 

"We have educated him [the negro]; we have aided him; 
we have sustained him in all right directions. We are ready 
to continue our aid; but we will not be dominated by him. 
When we shall be, it is our settled conviction that we shall 
deserve the degradation into which we shall have sunk." 

The first essay of the volume was delivered as an address 
before Washington and Lee University, and is entitled "The 
Old South." It is an admirable attempt to give a fair sketch 
of ante-bellum Southern life, and an account of the causes 
of the great change that came to that life in 1861. The 
cavalier origin of the leading Southen families is insisted 
upon, but the Puritan strain brought in by the Scotch-Irish 
settlers is duly recognized. Mr. Page thinks that there was 
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something potent in the Southern soil which made this latter 
element as zealous in asserting Southern rights as the de- 
scendants of the more feudal minded cavaliers (page 13). 
We should prefer to account for the phenomenon largely by 
the fact that the religious beliefs of the Scotch-Irish were in 
their essence anti-centralistic and that, therefore, the party 
which preached States-rights and local independence was 
favored with their allegiance. But this is a small matter. 
We heartily commend Mr. Page's tribute to Bacon, the Rebel, 
and we agree with him when he says (page 23): "The guid- 
ing principle of the South had steadily been what may be 
termed public spirit ; devotion to the rights and liberties of 
the citizen." We agree with him in the definition he gives 
of the South's provincialism (page 24), and we fancy that 
most writers use the term in the same sense. We coincide in 
the main with his treatment of the influence of slavery on 
the upper classes, although we think he should have men- 
tioned (on page 31) the views of the extreme pro-slavery 
party between 1850 and i860 as to the advisability of reopen- 
ing the slave-trade. We think also that the suspicion of 
the abolitionists toward the supporters of the colonization 
scheme was not strange (page 37) ; they thought, though er- 
roneously, that it was a mere device for side-tracking the 
main issue. But we believe that Mr. Page has summed up 
much history in a single paragraph which we cannot forbear 
to quote :— 

"If it [the North] was ignorant, it is our fault that it was 
not enlightened. We denied and fought, but we did not ar- 
gue. Be this, however, our justification, that slavery did not 
admit of argument. Argument meant destruction," (page 
51). The peroration to this address, an appeal to the future 
historian of the South, cannot be read by any true South- 
erner without patriotic and tender emotions. 

The second essay deals with "Authorship in the South 
before the War." It is an excellent sketch of what the Old 
South did for literature and a good resume" of the reasons 
why it did not do more. Slavery is, of course, one of the 
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five causes cited (page 59), but it would seem impossible in 
the last analysis to disassociate this cause from the other four. 
We are glad Mr. Page does not bring in the time-worn refer- 
ence to the literature which Greece produced at a period 
when slavery was an essential element of the world's civili- 
zation and not an opposing factor. We are glad also to read 
what Mr. Page has to say of the "half-apologetic way" in 
which Southerners indulged their literary propensities (pp. 
71-73). The pages devoted to Poe (pp. 74-79) are almost as 
delightful reading as the admirable tribute to Raleigh (page 
99), than which Mr. Page has seldom written anything bet- 
ter. Here and there, of course, we find dicta to which we 
cannot subscribe, as, for instance, when Mr. Page ranks 
Cooke's "Mohun" above "The Virginia Comedians" (page 
83), which Mr. Richardson has recently praised so highly in 
his ''History of American Literature." We notice also a 
mistake in the statement that The Southern Literary Journal 
lived only two years (page 61). It did not die until 1839. 
But we do not know any sketch of Southern literature which 
in so short a space gives us such valuable and correct infor- 
mation. 

The next four essays, "Glimpses of Life in Colonial Vir- 
ginia," "Social Life in Old Virginia before the War," "Two 
Old Colonial Places," and "The Old Virginia Lawyer," are in 
our opinion not only the gems of this volume, but also worthy 
to rank among the most delightful essays of their kind ever 
written. Here and there we may not concur in Mr. Page's 
opinions, but our disagreements are as nothing compared 
with our gratitude for the delightful pictures he has given 
of the best and, therefore, on the whole, the most abiding 
side of the life led by our fathers. Whether he is paying a 
reverent tribute to the worth, the charm, the nobility of 
Southern womanhood, whether he is describing the siege 
of Yorktown with historic "Rose well" in the distance, 
whether he is letting us read over his shoulder the naive 
and witty love letters of Mr. Peter Randolph written over a 
hundred years ago, Mr. Page is always the true lover and 
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eulogist of his native State, the sturdy but courteous cham- 
pion of his own people. We do not wonder that they love 
him. 

It is true that Mr. Page believes a little more in the depth 
and soundness of the philosophy of the ante-bellum South- 
erner than we do, and that he dwells a little too admiringly 
on our Southern, or rather Anglo-Saxon, propensity to stand 
up for our rights. We prefer the safer maxim, "look out 
for your duties." It is true also that he is too fond of bal- 
ancing an admitted defect of the South with a defect of the 
North, thus reminding one of the time when slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States were admitted into the Union on 
a similar principle of balance. We know that when the North 
wakes up, as she must do some day, to the knowledge that 
between 1800 and i860, her ways were not all of pleasant- 
ness nor all her paths of peace, her historians will adopt 
the same plan of balancing her defects with those of the 
South; still we do not like the method because it hardly 
conduces to scientific criticism, although we admit that we 
have just been guilty of following it ourselves. But as Mr. 
Page makes no pretensions in these essays to being a scien- 
tific critic, as he has given us a volume of rare value and 
interest and charm, as furthermore he has proved himself a 
loyal and loving defender of his country, we are almost 
ashamed of our fault-finding, mild as it has been. 

We have noted few typographical or other errors. On 
page 91, line 27 which should read who; on page 104 two 
dates are obviously misprinted; on page 132, line 28 divine 
may be a misprint for derive; for the rest, the mechanical 
execution is in keeping with the literary excellence and the 
historical importance of the volume. 

We shall conclude with the hope that every youth of the 
New South, a term which we use advisedly because we do 
not see how its use implies any censure upon the Old South 
or any divorcement from it save what is implied in the ideas 
of development and evolution — for cataclysms must be taken 
into account by the evolutionist just as wars and other con- 
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vulsions of society by the historian — will read this book and 
reread it in order that he may learn many true and noble 
things about his ancestors, and that intelligent foreigners and 
Americans of other sections will turn to it as a fair and able 
defense of a people who have been sorely misunderstood. 
We hope further that Mr. Page, while not abandoning his 
chosen profession of novelist and story-teller, will yet find 
time to give us many more such essays and even to undertake 
some serious and elaborate work in Southern history. 



